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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THIS IS A LAPLANDER. 

He is pretty warmly clad—is’nt he? He has on 
fur leggings, and his over-coat is lined and edged 
with the same material. He has been killing a 
rein-deer, you see, and has slung him on a stick 
over his back, to carry home. 
bors is passing him with his sledge drawn by three 
stout dogs. They seem to travel pretty well, 
though they look rather insignificant compared 
with horses, or even the rein-deer generally used by 
the Laplander for this purpose. 

If you will get the Youth’s Companion of July 
14, you will see in the picture of a Russian gen- 
tleman, at a distance, a rein-deer drawing a sledge 
over the snow with great swiftness, though the 
whip seems not to be long enough to reach him. 


How should you like to be a Laplander; and! 


drive a rein-deer? He looks as though he would 
go over the ground like a bird, doesn’t he? He 
is fastened into that sledge by means of a strap, 
which goes round his neck and passes between his 
legs. Sometimes he is guided by a cord fastened 
round his horns. He is encouraged to proceed 
by the voice of his master, and when he needs 
urging, driven on with a goad. When he is hard 
driven he will run between fifty and sixty miles 
without stopping; but this degree of exercise in- 
jures the life ofthe animal. In general they can 
go about thirty miles without halting, and without 
any great, or dangerous effort. 

The rein-deer lives on moss, and while the fields 
are clothed with this, the Laplander envies neither 
the fertility or the verdure of the Southern land- 
scape. Wrapt up in his deer skins, what cares 
he for the severity of his native climate, and in the 
midst of snows, fearless and quite at ease, he 
drives along the desert and lives where you or J 
perhaps would perish, while the rein-deer root up 
their favorite fare from under the snow. 

I must tell you of how much service these rein- 
deer are tothe Laplanders. Why, there is scarce- 
ly a want which is not supplied by them. Every 
part of this valuable animal is converted to some 
use or other. His sinews make his master buw 
strings, springs for catching birds, and thread for 
sewing. His horns are sold to he made into glue. 
His skin and his tongue, which is considered a 


great delicacy, are sent to the Southern parts of 


Europe, and procure toys and luxuries for his 
master. I wonder if you are of half as mueh use 
in the world as the rein-deer? 

When the Laplander wants to call the rein- 
deer, he takes a horn that hangs up in his cottage 
and blows loudly, when sometimes fourteen or fif- 
teen of them will come running up tothe door, 
Shouldn’t you think it would be a pretty sight, as 
they trot along with their fine branching horns? 

I met with something the other day which will 


One of his neigh-| © 


give you some idea of the climate of Lapland. 
Perhaps you would like to learn it, to repeat to 
your mother. 


‘© With blue cold nose and wrinkled brow, 
Traveller, whence comest thou?” 

From Lapland woods and hills of frost 
By the rapid rein-deer crost; 

Where tapering grows the gloomy fir, 
And the stunted Juniper; 

Where the wild hare and the crow 
Whiten in surrounding snow; 

Where the shivering huntsman tear 

His fur coat from the grim white bear. 
Where the wolf and arctic fox 

Prowl among the lonely rocks; 

And tardy suns to deserts drear 

Give days and nights of half a year. 
From icy oceans where the whales 

Toss in foam their lashing tails; 

Where the snorting sea horse shows 

His ivory teeth in grinning rows; 

Where tumbling in their seal skin boat, 
- Fearless the hungry fishers float, 
And from the teeming seas supply, 
The food their niggard plains deny. 












THE BEGGAR. 
Translated from the French. 

Many years since, when I was a young man 
about twenty years of age, I used very frequently 
to spend the Sunday with my mother, who resided 
at Versailles, this being the only day of the week 
on which I could leave Paris. I generally walk- 
ed as far as the Barrier, and thence I took a seat 
in one of the public carriages to my mother’s 
Srouse... When J happened to be early for the 
Diligence, I used to stop and converse with a beg- 
gar whose name was Anthony, and who regularly 
took his station at the Barrier de Passy, where, in 
a loud voice, he solicited alms from every one 
who passed, with a degree of perseverance that 
was really astonishing. I generally gave him a 
trifle, without inquiring whether he deserved it or 
not, partly because I had got into the habit of 
doing so, and partly to get rid of his importunities. 
One day in summer, as I waited for the Diligence, 
I found Anthony at his usual post, exerting his 
lungs, and bawling incessantly his accustomed 
form of peti{ion—‘‘ For the love of Heaven bestow 
your alms on a poor man—Messieurs, Mesdames, 
the smallest trifle will be gratefully received.” 

While Anthony was in this manner pouring his 
exclamations into the ears of every one who came 
within the reach of his voice, a middle-aged man, 
of respectable appearance, joined me. He had a 
pleasant expression of countenance, was very well 
dressed, and it might be seen at a glance that he 
was a man in good circumstances. Here was a 
fit subject for the beggar, who quickly made his 
advances, proclaiming in a loud voice his poverty, 
and soliciting relief. ‘‘ You need net be a beggar 
unless you please,” replied the gentleman, ‘‘when 
you can have an income of ten thousand crowns.” 
** You are pleased to jest, Sir,” answered Antho- 
ny. ‘*By no means,” said the gentleman; ‘J 
never was more serious in my life. Listen to me, 
my friend. You perceive that I am well dressed, 
and I tell you that I have every thing that a rea- 
sonable man need desire.”” ‘‘ Ah, Sir, you are a 
fortunate man.” ‘‘ Well, but my friend, I would 
not have been so if I had sat and begged as you 
are doing.” ‘‘I have no other means of gaining 
my living.” ‘‘Are you lame?” ‘*No, Sir.” 
‘You are not blind, or deaf, and you certainly 
are not dumb, as every passer-by can testify. 
Listen: I shall tell you my history in a few words. 











Some fifteen or twenty years ago, I was a beggar 
like yourself; at length I began to see that it was 
very disgraceful to live on the bounty of others, 
and I resolved te abandon this shameful way of 
life as soon asI possibly could. I quitted Paris— 
I went into the provinces—I begged for old rags. 
The people were very kind to me, and in a short 
time I returned to Paris with a tolerable large 
bundle of rags of every description. I carried 
them to a paper-maker, who bought them at a fair 
price. I went on collecting until, to my great joy, 
my finances enabled me to purchase rags, so that 
I was no longer compelled to beg for them. At 
length, by diligence and industry, I became rich 
enough to buy an ass with two panniers, and this 
saved me both time and labor. My business in- 
creased; the paper-makers found that I dealt 
honestly by them; I never palmed off bad rags for 
good ones; I prospered, and see the result—in 
place of being a poor despised beggar, I have ten 
thousand crowns a year, and two houses in one of 
the best streets in Paris. If, then, my friend, you 
can do no better, begin as a rag merchant, and 
here,” he continued, ‘‘ is a crown to set you up in 
your new trade; it is more than I had; and, in 
addition, please take notice, that if I find you here 
another Sunday, I shall report you to the police.” 
On saying this, the old gentleman walked off, leav- 
ing Anthony and myself in a state of great sur- 
prise. Indeed, the beggar had been so much in- 
terested in the history he heard, that he stood with 
open mouth and eyes in mute astonishment, nor 
had he even power to solicit alms from two well- 
dressed ladies who passed at that moment. I 
could not help being struck with the story, but I 
had no time fo comment on it, as the Diligence 
had arrived, in which I seated myself, and pursued 
my way. From that period I lost sight of the 
beggar; whether the fear of the police, or the 
hopes of gaining ten thousand crowns a year had 
wrought the change I was not aware; it is suffi- 
cient to say, that from that day forward he never 
was seen at the Barrier. 

Many years after, it happened that business 
called me to Tours. In strolling through the city 
I stepped into a bookseller’s. shop to purchase a 
new work that had made some noise. I found 
there four young men, all busily employed, while 
a stout good-looking man was giving them orders, 
as he walked up and down with an air of impor- 
tance. I thought I had seen the face of the book- 
seller before, but where, I could not for a moment 
tell, until he spoke, and then I discovered him to 
be my old friend Anthony. The recognition was 
mutual; he grasped my hand, and led me through 
his shop into a well-furnished parlor; he lavished 
every kindness on me; and, finally, gave me his 
history from the time we parted at the Barrier, 
With the crown of the stranger he began, as he 
had advised him, to collect rags; he made money; 
became the partner of a paper manufacturer; 
married his daughter; in short, his hopes were 
fulfilled; his ambition gratified, and he could now 
count his income at ten thousand crowns. He 
prayed every day for blessings on his benefactor, 
who had been the means of raising him from the 
degraded condition of a common beggar. Antho- 
ny is so convinced of the evil and sin of idleness, 
and of subsisting on the alms of others, that, while 
liberal and kind to those who are willing to work, 
no entreaties, no supplication, ever prevailed on 
him to bestow a single sous on those who would 
not help themselves.— Presbyterian. 











He who has provoked the shaft of wit, cannot com- 
plain that he smarts from it.—Johnson. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE BUSH-WHACKER. | 
«© Pa?” said little Henry, ‘‘why did John 
Crank call that man that just passed by with a 
frock coat on, a bush-whacker? He said there 
goes a bush-whacker.” I must suppose it was by 
way of ridicule. But, my dear Henry, it is very 
wrong to ridicule folks; and especially, as they 
pass the streets: and I hope, my child, you will 
never be guilty of such conduct. I want you to 
be a good boy, and if you grow up, to be a good 
man. But boys that use people thus are not in the 
- way to be good. ; 
As we are here so pleasantly situated, weeding 
eur little garden, I will tell you more about it. 
Although such expressions are rather vulgar, yet 
they may have some meaning. But John might 
have said there goes a good farmer, with more pro- 
priety, for there is no class of people that are a 
greater blessing to the world; and truly so, be- 
cause from their hand, under God, we have our 
support; yes, the good butter, and cheese, and 
bread, &c. come from the hand of the farmer when 
the Almighty has blest him. Well; as it respects 
the name bush-whacker, it does not apply to farm- 
ers in this part of the country, but to a little dif- 
ferent class of farmers; that is, such as go into 
the woods to clear the land, and make farms; and 
although some may despise them, yet many of 
them are very respectable men, and have very 
respectable families. 
‘‘Pa! can they make a farm right in the woods?” 
Yes, my dear, but it is laborious business, yet 
said to be pleasant and profitable. ‘‘How can 
they, Pa? make a farm where it is all trees.” 
Well, my son, it may be pleasing and I hope some 
profitable; and I will endeavor to tell you some- 
thing about the woodsman and his family. First; 
they cut down the trees and bushes (whence the 
appellation of bush-whackers) and cut off the limbs 
of the trees in the month of June or July, and let 
it remain till it gets well dried; and then, they 
set it on fire, and it burns furiously; but the logs, 
and many of the limbs don’t get byrnt up, yet 
the men and boys will go and pile them up in great 
heaps, and set fire to them, and burn them all up 
elean, and sow the wheat, which generally grows 
finely among the stumps; this supplies them with 
, the best of flour through the cold blowing winter; 
and almost every little boy and girl will have a 
good flour cake to carry to school with them. 
** Dothey have schools there, Pa?” O! yes, al- 
though they do not all the time, as we do here in 
the city. They have schools but a few weeks in 
the summer, and about the same in the winter; 
and perhaps you would be astonished at it, Henry, 
if you knew what good scholars the little boys and 
girls are, to learn to read, write, cypher, &c. 
Generally they are very active, although the most 
of them have to work very hard; and they love to 
work though some, are naughty and idle, which is 
a great trial to their parents, because their parents 
know if they grow up in idleness they will grow 
up for some bad end. But many are very good, 
and obey their parents and love to work, and love 
their books too, I heard of one little boy, that 
leyed to cut the trees so well, that his papa bought 
lim: a little axe just big enough for him; and he 
loved his book so well that he got to be a man of 
great learning, and is a good minister of the Gos- 
pel. I knew another good minister too that was 
brought up in the woods, and he became a great 
man, and a very good preacher of the gospel; and 
many others I have heard of who were great and 
good, because they loved God, and loved to study 
their books, and hoped to do good while they lived: 
They have Sunday schools there too, in many 
places, and the little children get their lessons 
well. Some of the little children are very good; 
yes, I recollect little James G. I heard of a few 
years ago, that died so happy, and wanted to die 
that he might be with the Lord, although he was 
willing to live, because he was afraid his papa 





would be lonesome without him; yes, he loved the 
Lord, and loved his papa and mama and every 
body beside, and all this love made him happy. 
Ancther little boy I remember that begun to pray 
and serve the Lord, and when he died (although 
he lived to grow up to be a man and still served 
the Lord) he was happy, and was very glad he 
began to serve the Lord when he was a little boy. 

They have meetings too for worship in such 
places; though some of the people have many 
miles to go and sometimes through the woods; 
and many of them love to go; but some, I fear, 
are idle and don’t love to go, but break the Sab- 
bath; and some when they do go, laugh and play 
when they are at meeting. 

My dear Henry, I hope while you are indulged 
with so many blessings here in the city, you will 
improve them; be a good boy, and I hope your 
brothers and sisters will be good and serve the 
Lord, as your dear brother did that died; and 
when you die you will meet him in heaven. Well, 
Henry, it is about time for us to leave our work; 
we have talked as well as worked; but it may be, 
that I will some time tell you about their making 
maple sugar in the woods, as I have heard uncle 
A. tell about it. Uncre C. 

S—, July 11, 1837. 


THE RUIN OF CHARLES BENTLEY. 


Extract from “* Stories for Small and Large Children,’ | ~~ 


Published by Weeks, Jordan §& Co. 121 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


** Charles Bentley was the son of a lawyer, who 
early and late in life was a temperate drinker. It 
was under the paternal roof that Charles imbibed 
a love for strong drink. At the early age of 
twelve, Charles was one day brought home dead 
drunk from a muster field—those schools of vice. 
His father was indulgent to a fault, and furnished 
him with pocket money, which was generally spent 
for stimulating drink. Charles went to College, 
and in his sophomore year became acquainted with 
and won the affections of Paulina Evarts, a beau- 
tiful and lovely girl. Under such influence 


Charles behaved very well, and was graduated‘ 


with the highest honors of his class. He chose 
the law for his profession, and before he had com- 
pleted his studies was married to the beautiful and 
doomed girl, who fondly imagined that the follies 
of his youth were cured.” 

‘* I can believe all you say of widow Bentley, 
mother,” interrupted Ellen, ‘‘ for a sweeter being 
I never saw; so kind to every body, and so meek 
and patient. I’m sure she is a saint, mother, if 
there be one on earth. And I have often been 
surprised how a kind and just Providence, which 
you say presides over all things, could have per- 
mitted such beauty and innocent loveliness to have 
suffered so much,” 

‘** That is what mother has promised to illustrate 
in this story,” replied George, ‘‘ is it not, mother?” 

** It is, my dear, and if you will listen I hope to 
show you the moral of my story before I bring it 
to a close. Where was I?” 

** You were saying that Mr. Bentley had not 
yet finished his studies when he married.” 

‘*'Thank you. Yes, it was there. Well, as I 
said, he married, and took his wife home to his 
father’s house in this village. Old Mr. B. died 
before you can remember. Young B. read his 
profession with his father, and entered into part- 
nership with him as soon as he was qualified to be 
admitted to the bar. 

‘* It was at this time, and prior, that I have in- 
troduced him to you as a frequenter of Fustian’s 
grocery. The restraints which had held him 
hitherto, were removed as soon as he had secured 
the object of his love. From the time of his mar- 
riage his downfall was headlong, and his ruin 
complete. He neglected his business, and his 
clients deserted his office. His father died, it is 
believed of a broken heart, induced by the erratic 
course of his son,—his mother did not live to drain 





patrimony was melted away. He was compelled 
to give up his house, his horse and carriage, his 
books and the best of his furniture, and retire 
upon a small patch of barren land of some dozen 
acres, on which was a miserable house which I 
have pointed out to you: the cabin that lies under 
the wood side on Bramble hill, just by the little 
stream that forms the beautiful cascade we have 
so often visited and admired.” 

**Oh, I recollect it,” cried each at the same 
time. ‘‘ And, mother,” said George, ‘‘I have 
often been struck with the contrast of the scenery 
and the wretchedness of that hovel.” 

** He lived there,” continued Mrs. Montague, 


‘*but a few years, and died as you have heard, 


deplored by none, as living, he was Joved of none.” 

** Yes, mother, I remember. It was two years 
last winter, I believe, when he was reeling home 
during a furious storm of snow and wind, that he 
perished at the very threshold of his door, where 
he was found by his poor wife in the morning stiff 
and cold, half buried in snow.” 

‘* Yes, my child, these-were the circumstances 
attending his death,—a drunkard’s death. Thus 
died a man who might even now have been at the 


head of our village affairs, loved and respected by 
every one.” % Faz» “12 


“Litas 








DESCRIPTIVE. 


Written for the Youth's Companion. 
JEWISH ANTIQUITIES--No., 8. 

Funeral Customs.—When a person died, his 
eyes were closed by the nearest relative. Thus 
we read that the Lord promised Jacob that Jo- 
seph should close his eyes. The corpse after be- 
ing washed was usually embalmed, sometimes by 
a longer, and at others a shorter process. It was 
usually surrounded with spices, and swathed in 
linen. Thus Joseph of Arimathea, prepared the 
body of Jesus for the burial. Long and loud 
lamentations were made over dead bodies: thus 
Jacob and Sarah were mourned. This mourning, 
lasted not only from the death to the burial, but 
for thirty days after that event. It was-the cus- 
tom for the friends to visit the afflicted mourners, 
as in the case of Job and the sisters of Lazarus. 
People of rank hired mourners, and we read in 
Jeremiah, of ‘‘ mourning women.” Music accom- 
panied the mourning. When Christ raised the 
ruler’s daughter, there were minstrels around. 
This custom is prevalent in the East at the present 
day. 

The body was placed in an open coffin on a 
bier, and carried by four or six persons. It was 
followed to the grave by the friends and relatives. 
Persons meeting a funeral joined the procession. 
From the form of the coffin, we see that the 
‘‘widow’s son”’ could immediately arise, and be 
delivered to his mother, so soon as the Saviour’s 
command was given. On arriving at the tomb, 
the bier was placed on the ground; after which a 
prayer was said. The mourners then walked 
about it seven times, after which another prayer 
was made, and a handful of earth thrown upon the 
body by the nearest relative. The grave was then 
filled. Feasts were often held at funerals. The 
burial places were usually without the walls of the 
cities in a garden or field. 

Tombs were sometimes dug out of the solid 
rock, and sometimes they were buildings. These 
were often adorned, and as a person was polluted 
who touched them, they were usually white- 
washed to warn passers-by against too near an ap- 
proach. Thus Christ compares the Pharisees to 
whited sepulchres, beautiful without, but within 
full of all uncleanness. Travellers in the East 
often describe these tombs. Some of them are so 
large as to serve as a refuge for travellers, and a 
hiding place for thieves. A modern traveller 
gives a particular account of one of these tombs. 
It was cut in a rock, and contained several shelves 
for the dead bodies. It is only by acquainting 
ourselves with the construction of these tombs, 








the bitterness of the same cup. Debt upon debt | that we can satisfactorily explain the resurrection 
was incurred by young Bentley, until his little! of Lazarus. At the word of the Lord, Lazarus 
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could raise and throw himself off this shelf or pro- 
jection, and thus stand upon his feet. Then came 
the command, ‘‘ Loose him and let him go.” It 
is generally supposed, that Lazarus, previous to 
the last command, literally came forth from the 
tomb; but as he was firmly bound with the linen 
bandages, this involves a contradiction, Skeptics 
have triumphantly claimed this, but the above ex- 
planation reconciles the difficulty, and adds one 
more to the mighty array of proofs of the Divine 
origin of the Holy Scriptures. 








RELIGION. 


A DREAM WELL IMPROVED 
Written by a Clergyman’s Widow for the Youth’s Companion. 


Mrs. T. was naturally reserved and haughty, 
but the truth found an avenue to her heart under 
my husband’s preaching, and after suffering for 
some time under very pungent convictions, she 
found peace in believing in Jesus Christ; but her 
husband, a lawyer of fine talents, but a proud spirit, 
could not bear to have his wife a humble Chris- 
tian, for she had been his idol. He loved her too 
well to be indignant at her, but he reviled her re- 
ligion, and she was afraid of his displeasure, and 
that fear prevented her from professing her love 
to Christ. In consequence of this she became in- 
different in some degree, towards the subject of 
religion. She seldom attended any lectures ex- 
cept on the Sabbath, and thus she said she had 
lost communion with God. She had a daughter 
an only child, who was the object of the warm af- 
fections of both parents. The mother wished «her 
to be educated for eternity; the father bestowed 
great pains upon her education in every thing 
which might make her interesting to this world. 
When at the age of ten years, as she was walking 
one day with her mother in a beautiful orchard, 
she told her mother she had told a falsehood, but 
was convinced of her sin and would never tell 
another, while she lived; but she wished to be pun- 
ished for that. Her mother had reason to believe 
that Eliza kept her promise. ¥ 

Soon after this, Mrs. T. dreamed that she was 
walking in one of our public streets, leading Eliza 
by the hand, when a large multitude of people 
passed her apparently in great haste to see some 
novel object. She inquired of some what was to 
be seen, and was told that Christ was in town and 
they were going to see him to obtain pardon for 
their sins, and asked her to go with them; she 
said there was no hurry,.she would follow on, but 
as the numbers increased she became alarmed at 
her indifference, and endeavored to urge her child 
forward more rapidly. At length she said it 
would not do to linger, and she resolved to leave 
Eliza and all that was dear to her heart and run 
to the Saviour. which she did. When she came 
near she heard him speak peace and pardon to 
multitudes, and she pressed on to his feet and beg- 
ged for mercy, but he seemed regardless of all 
her cries, and she became more importunate; 
when he looked upon her with benignity, but said, 
**that proud heart has been long in coming;” 
and he went on dispensing blessings to others. 
Again she besought him to have mercy upon her, 
though she had been so long in coming. Then 
he seemed to smile upon her, and she began to 
hope, when she saw a terrible monster ready to 
devour her; and he seized her hand in his mouth, 
She uttered one vehement cry, ‘‘ Lord dost thou 
not care if I am destroyed;” he turned upon her a 
look of more than mortal complacency and said, 
‘*fear not, he cannot hurt you, though this is the 
way he treats all whom I love. Here she awoke, 
and her dream appeared so vivid and her mind so 
cheered and strengthened, that she awoke her 
husband and related it to him. Soon after this 
she made a public profession of her faith in Christ, 
and for several years adorned her profession by 
her consistent and amiable deportment, when she 
was Called to give up all here, and enter into the 
presence of the Saviour. Eliza became a Chris- 
tian and soon followed her mother to the world of 











spirits. Her father died as he lived, without the 
consolations of religion, 
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Written for the Youth’s Conipanion. 
MOSACHEED, THE LITTLE OJIBWA BOY, 

My dear little Children,—I will tell you what I 
remember about Mosacheed. He was an inter- 
esting little Ojibwa boy, with brown skin, long 
black hair, and very white teeth. He lived on 
the southern shores of Lake Superior. He lived 
with his parents, in a little cabin made of bark and 
rushes. He slept on a bed of hemlock boughs 
covered with a blanket, and ate food out of a little 
tin dish. He had no clothes except one little 
calico shirt, and he sometimes wore a yellow rib- 
bon in his hair. He did not talk as you do, but 
said ‘‘ Ningah,” instead of Mama, and ‘‘ Nos,” 
instead of Papa. When he was about three years 
old, this little boy was taken very sick in all his 
limbs. He could not sit up, neither could he 
stand or walk. His father used to hold him in 
his arms, and carry him about in a large blanket. 
When he was cold and very ill, his father dug 
a hole in the ground, and put a kettle of water 
into it, and then threw hot stones into the water, 
and put his little boy over the kettle to warm him. 
He gave him a great deal of bitter medicine. 

Little Mosacheed was a very patient child. He 
did not cry when he took the medicine. He had 
nothing to eat but sugar of the maple tree or a 
little fish. Sick people do not love sugar, and fish 
is not very good without anything elseto eat. But 
little Mosacheed used to eat his fish and sugar and 
not say aword. He was always very thankful 
when I carried him a little rice or bread. He 
would stretch out his little hands, and smile, and 
say, ‘*O nishiskin,” (it is good.) He suffered a 
great deal of pain, but he did not complain. At 
last he was taken very sick indeed. His parents 
were afraid he would die, and used to beat a drum 
every night, that their child might live. This they 
did, because they thought that God would hear 
the drum, and pity them. The drum was a very 
little one, painted all over with black and vermil- 
lion. They beat the drum sometimes almost all 
night, and little Mosacheed could not sleep much. 
This was hard, but his poor parents did not know 
any better. They were heathen, and the heathen 
are very ignorant. They also had a great dance 
held for Mosacheed, that he might get better. 
Many men and women came to the dance. They 
thought that their dancing would please God, and 
little Mosacheed would not die. But it was not 
so. At last little Mosacheed died, and they buried 
him in the ground without any coffin. They put 
a blanket around him, and put his little tin dish 
into the blanket, and also some poa for him to 
eat. He was dead, and could not eat, but they 
said his soul would want to eat. This was pitiful 
and very foolish, but you must remember that they 
were heathen, and did not know any better. 
They also used to go every evening and make a 
little fire at Mosacheed’s grave. They said it was 
to keep his spirit warm. Poor creatures! how I 
pity them. 

Mosacheed’s father and mother were very sad, 
after he was dead. They used to sit in their wig- 
wam all alone, with their faces painted black, with 
a little roll of cloth between them, which was 
dressed in a blanket, with the same yellow ribbon 
that little Mosacheed used to wear. This was to 
make them think of Mosacheed. They used to 
place food before the roll whenever they ate, that 
the little boy’s spirit might also eat. They used 
to carry this little roll with them wherever the 
went, and always set food before it when they ate. 

Little Mosacheed was, very young when he died, 
and had not heard much about the Saviour. He 
used to look very earnestly whenever any thing 
was said about Jesus, hut he could not speak and 
tell what he thought. He used to try and repeat 
the name of Jesus after me in his own language. 
‘* Jesus, Kishemanito Oguison,’’ Jesus, the Son of 
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God. I hope that Jesus loved him and took him 
to himself, for you remember how he said, ‘‘ Suffer 
litile children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of God.” 
It is now nearly three months since this little boy 
died. I often pass along by his little grave, and 
love to stop and think of him. There is no stone 
at the head of his grave, but a little post of wood, 
with the top painted red, stands there. His grave 
is covered with a large yellow bark to keep off the 
rain. His parents sometimes go and put a little 
box of sugar near his grave, that his spirit may eat. 
My little children, how thankful you ought to 
be that you were not born in a heathen land as 
littl8 Mosacheed was, and live in a bark cabin 
without any bed to sleep on, and no comfortable 
food to eat, and clothes to wear. Above all things, 
how thankful ought you to be that you havea 
Bible, and can read about Jesus and try to love 
him. Little Mosacheed had none of these things, 
but you have, and it should make you very thank- 
ful whenever you think of the little Ojibwa boy. 
Your affectionate friend, G. T. Sproat. 


Mission House, La Pointe, Lake Superior, May 20, 1837. 
<—sone: 
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SABBATH SCHOOL. 


From the N. Y. Sabbath School Visiter. 
PETER, THE STAGEMAN, 

In a recent tour which I made through a por- 
tion of East Jersey, I met with the personage 
whose name is at the head of this article; and 
whose character and conduct afforded me a good 
deal of amusement, and some instruction. While 
casting about in my mind for something to write 
in answer to your request, it struck me that the 
said Peter might be used up to some purpose. 
Peter, the Apostle, would be more ecclesiastical, 
and Peter, the hermit, more dignified as a guest 
in the Visiter; but those who are accustomed to 
despise not even the humblest teacher may learn a 
good lesson from Peter, the Stageman. : 

The rains had been heavy, and the roads were 
decidedly bad, and as we jolted along through the 
deep ruts, I observed the driver frequently look- 
ing back with anxiety to see how I bore the in- 
fliction. It is long since I learned to enjoy every 
thing—even to the jolting of a stage coach—of 
course, therefore, I did not complain. Neverthe- 
less, Peter was not satisfied. He hailed every 
countrymen he met along the road: ‘‘ You, Mis- 
ter! why don’t you turn out and mend your roads? 
Who is the overseer? Do stir him up.” Some 
times he met with a jeer, sometimes a curse, and 
always his advice was received with the most per- 
fect indifference. The clowns had other matters 
to attend to, and after hearing his exhortation, 
they would very coolly whip up their teams and 
go their ways. 

But Peter was not discouraged. At two places 
which were particularly bad, he not only preached 
to the passers by, but he also added: ‘‘ If you'll 
only do it, why I’ll pay you myself,” and thus he 
gained his point. And at one spot, which was 
distant from any dwelling, he got out himself and 
manfully set to work to fill up the ruts, and level 
the track. All this was done with the most per- 
fect good humor; no matter what degree of surli- 
ness he met with in others, it never had the effect 
to ruffle his even temper. 

Thinks I to myself, Peter, you are a great man 
in your way. By me you shall always be remem- 
bered, as the persevering preacher, whose constant 
text was,—-MEND YOUR WAYS. 

The great object of the Sunday school effort is 
to teach people how to mend their ways, and to 
do so at a time when they are most easy of amend- 
This is a work of time, and of course de- 
mands patience in those who look for its accom- 
plishment. It is moreover a work peculiarly liable 
to-be interrupted and retarded. 

It is an easy thing for a good road to be spoil- 
ed. You may ride smoothly and comfortably 
along to-night, and by morning the rain can dig 











hage gullies, which will endanger the safety, and 
destroy the comfort of any one who attempts to 
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pass. But this is nothing in comparison with the 
facility with which the work of moral reformation 
is destroyed. An act, a word, nay, a thought of 
evil, which a moment will flash through the mind, 
will be sufficient oftentimes to counteract the in- 
fluence of good principles, which weeks have not 
been sufficient to inculcate. A reformed state is 
an unnatural state. It is not natural for man to 
be holy, surrounded as he is with temptations and 
encouragements to sin, any more than it is natu- 
ral for the soft earth to be smooth when it is daily 

loughed up by the heavy wagon wheels, and the 
ver hoofs of the horses. The object of religious 
instruction isto force him out of his natural state, 
and by the assistance of Gop’s grace, to preserve 
him in a condition that is not earthly, but heav- 
enly. 

ew absurd then to expect to do it all at once; 
how absurd to be impatient, or to despair for want 
of this immediate success. What Peter said of 
the overseer, may well apply to them, ‘‘ When it 
becomes too bad to go over at all, then they set to 
work, and spend one day at hard work, with many 
men and horses—and then they think they’ve done 
it—and don’t touch it again all winter.” They 
make one grand effort, and then sit down, either 
satisfied that they have done so much, or disappoint- 
ed and despairing at their ill success. ‘‘ Let ’em 
have one man constant,” (it is Peter that speaks, ) 
** Let ’em have one man constant on the road, 
and take these holes in time, a spade of dirt will 
fill em now, but in a week they will need a cart- 
load.” 

Peter, I like your judgment. Pity that Sunday 
school teachers were not as wise in their genera- 
tion. If they would commence the correction of 
an evil habit in time, much less effort would be 
necessary to break it. If they would labor at it 
** constant,”” they must succeed—they certainly 
will reap if they faint not. 

Never give upa scholar «s beyond recovery. 
If Gop has patience with him, what right has man 
to be impatient? Though you see him constantly 
transgressing—snapping in a moment the web- 
work which for years you have been; winding 
round hin—do not give him up, but coolly and 
patiently begin again, and go over the same ground 
again. Consider the spider and his works; he 
has built him a beautiful house—it hangs from tree 
to tree, and the sun’s rays seem to dwell upon its 
attenuated threads. But the winds arise, the trees 
are shaken by the blast, and the fragile web, which 
cost so much labor, is torn into fragments, and 
scattered on the ground. What does the spider? 
He waits till the fury of the storm is past, and then 
begins again. 

Remember, too, what Sir Isaac Newton did 
when his dog overturned his table into the fire, 
and destroyed the painful labor of many years. 
** Little dog! you have done me a great mischief,” 
said the sage; and, after a few sad glances at the 
ashes of his great work, he patiently took his seat 
and bégin again. 

Much more might be said on this matter, 
especially in regard to the effect of example. 
Peter did not .merely preach, but he actually got 





out of the stage, and with his own hand set the ex- 
ample of mending the ways. But as I am at the 
end of the sheet, | must stop; and with the best 
wishes for the success of your Magazine, 
I am, Mr, Editor, yours, &c. F. P. L. 
Camden, N. J. 1837. 








VARIETY. 

Written for the Youth's Companion. 

Mental and Moral Cultivation on Boston Com- 
mon--No, 3. 

’ Inward and outward, downward and upward, such 
is the growth of every good tree. Such too is the 
growth of every true Christian. He grows inward in 
sincerity, outward in good works; downward in hu- 
mility, and upward in heavenly mindedness. His 


leaf also shall not wither, and whatsoever he doeth 
shall prosper. 








morning; or, at any rate, he knows not where his 
dinner will come from. A lessen here for those who 
so often make themselves and others miserable by 
their fretfulness and discontent. 
There goes the Baker distributing his morning 
bread. Will all those who eat of it, first seek the 
blessing of Heaven upon it, and thank Thee, thou all 
bounteous Giver, for it? Surely he is unworthy the 
crumbs that fall from his own table, who, like the 
swine, looks not up, and takes no thankful notice of 
the hand that feeds him. 
——. 
A Boy’s Aversion to Intemperance, 
The following facts, related to us by a friend, seem 
entitled to a place in a public journal. They are 
well calculated to make an impression of a most salu- 
tary kind.—Ch. Witness. 
A lad of twelve or thirteen years, whose mother’s 
death, a few years since, was hastened by the brutal 
intemperance of his father, and who was thus depriv- 
ed of the protection of both his parents, was put un- 
der the care of a gentleman, who took him into his 
family, and instructed him, among other things, in 
the principles of temperance. ‘Time passed on, and 
his intemperate father, whose habits were not at all 
improved, called occasionally to see him, and to re- 
mind him by his presence that if he had lost his moth- 
er by death, his father was lost to him in a still more 
afflictive sense. 
A short time since, this lad had occasion to goa 
few miles from home, to one of our large manufac- 
turing towns, and as he entered a hotel, at the bar of 
which grog was dealt out to various classes of cus- 
tomers, he observed among those who were lounging 
about in the bar room, his own father, in a state bor- 
dering on beastly intoxication. He mentioned the 
circumstance when he returned home; and on being 
asked whether he spoke to his father, he modestly 
replied— No, I was ashamed to speak to him, for he 
was intoxicated, and there were several others around 
him who were drunk also.” 
——. 
Hamsters. 

There is an animal of the rat kind, found in Russia 
and Germany, called the Hamster. A naturalist says 
of it that its life is divided between eating and fight- 
ing. Itseems to have no other passion than rage; 
attacking every animal that comes in its way; and 
when it is not fighting or sleeping, spends its time in 
stuffing itself with grain. 

If this is the description, I think there are other 
Hamsters than those of the rat kind. I sometimes 
see boys who appear to delight in nothing but eating 
and fighting. They only care to go to school, be- 
cause it gives them the opportnnity of finding some 
one to quarrel and fight with. Do you never find a 
boy who is always boasting how ready he is to fight, 
and continually trying to make a quarrel? He is the 
dread of all the peaceful and studious lads in school. 
He is not contented to pass a day without abusing 
and shaking his fist at some one, and doing all he can 
to fight himself, or set others to fighting. Such boys 
are generally selfish and disagreeable. They are 
commonly fond of spending their money in the cake- 
shop, and eating by themselves; but they are always 
ready to threaten and coax, to get what another has 
bought. 

Such boys may be well called Hamsters; though 
you had better not tell them so, or you may get a 
blow for your reward.— Youth’s Friend. 

——- 
Mary Scott. 


Children are apt to be displeased with their parents 
for reproving them, although they know they have 
done wrong. It is sometimes otherwise, as may be 
seen in the account which Rev. Dr. Scott, author of 
the commentary called the Family Bible, gives of his 
daughter Mary. He says that on ene occasion she 
behaved so improperly that her mother was obliged 
to correct her. When her father heard of this, he 
says,— 

“J took her between my knees, and began to talk 
to her. I told her she had often heard that she was 
a sinner against God; that sin was breaking the com- 
mandments of God; that he had commanded her to 
honor and obey her’father and mother; but that*she 
had disobeyed her mother, and thus sinned against 
God; that she had also often heard that she must have 
a new heart or disposition; that, if her heart or dis- 
position were not wicked, she would not thus need a 
new one; but that her obstinate rebellious conduct to 
her mother, with some other instances which I men- 
tioned, showed that her heart was wicked; that she 
therefore wanted both forgiveness of sins and a new 





How happy that little bird is! there he sits and 


chirps, though yet perhaps without his breakfast this | 


heart, without which she could not be happy in anoth- 
‘er world after death. 


to her death no day passed in which she did not 
alone, more than once, and with apparent earnest- 
ness, pray to Jesus Christ to this effect; adding peti- 
tions for her father, mother, and brothers, and for 
her nurse, to whom she was much attached. Attimes 
we overheard her in a little room to which she used 
to retire; and on some occasions her prayers were 
accompanied with sobs and tears. Once she was 
guilty of an untruth; and I reasoned and expostulated 
with her on the wickedness of lying. I almost seem 
now to hear her subsequent confessions in her retire- 
ment; her cries for forgiveness; her prayers for anew 
and better heart; and that she might not die “ before 
her new heart came.” She could scarcely proceed 
for weeping. Nothing reprehensible afterwards oc- 
curred in her conduct.” 

What an example does this give to all of us who 
ever receive reproof!— Youth’s Friend. 


i 
A Sabbath School Fact, 


A lady in Lexington, Ky. a member of the Presby- 
terian church, and a teacher in one of the Sabbath 
Schools, has been instrumental in the conversion of 
thirty young ladies during the time she has been en- 
gaged as Teacher, for several years, or from the 
commencement of the school. Twenty-eight joined 
the church; one of the others would have joined, if 
she had not been prevented by her father! and the 
other, it is believed, died happy, though she had not 
joined the church. Faithful Teacher!—the Lord is 
not unmindful of your work of faith and labor of love 
in his blessed service! Do not, therefore, ‘become 
weary and faint in your minds.” “ In due season we 
shall reap if we faint not.”—Am. Pres. 


; —~— 
Sabbath Schools Against Infidelity. 


At the Anniversary of the British and Foreign 
Sabbath School Society, one of the speakers stated 


meetings in Manchester, but had found few persons 
who were willing to attend. He was therefore com- 
elled to abandon the undertaking, and stated to his 

infidel friends, that, he could do nothing in Manches- 
ter, because of those cursed Sunday Schools.” 
When will the holy influence of Sunday Schools be 
so deeply and widely diffused as to crush the hopes 
of infidelity, and 

*« Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

Leave not a wreck behind?’’ 

—~— 

Bap Arr anv BAD Company.—* From bad air, we 
take diseases; from bad company, vice and imper- 
fections.” 

ContTentTMEMT.——“Contentment is only to be found 
within ourselves. A man that is content with a little 
has enough; he that complains has too much.” 





<a 
Donation to Mass, S. S. Society, for the West. 
Taunton—from the Infant Sabbath School 
in Rev. Mr. Maltby’s Society, pr. Miss Fran- 
ces E. Sproat, $5,00 
This shows what Infants in a Sabbath School can 
do towards aiding the effort for supplying Schools at 
the West with Teachers and Sabbath School Books. 
An Example worthy of imitation. 








POETRY. 
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A SISTER’S CALL TO A SABBATH SCHOOL. 
i (First published in the Christian’s Manual.) 
Wake, sister, wake, ’tis a holy day, 

We must not linger here; 

The birds are up and have soar’d away, 

And are singing their anthems clear. 
Young flowers have op’d their lovely eyes, 
And their rich perfume have given, 

And they fix their looks on the distant skies, 
As if they knew something of Heaven. 

We will go to the house of praise and prayer, 
Where children are taught to love, 

And Jesus in spirit will meet us there, 
And bear our offering above. 


Then wake! sister wake! ’tis a happy day; 
Perchance from his holy throng, 

Some child-like seraph has winged his way, 
To join in our Sabbath song. 

Charleston, S. C. 








C. G. 











Youth’s Companion=--Bound Volumes. 
Volumes 6, 7, 8 and 10, handsomely bound and let- 
tered, with an Index, forming a very interesting Li- 
brary for the amusement and instruction of Youth and 
Children, may be had at the office of the Youth’s 





‘**T have good ground to believe that from thattime 
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that a ‘‘ lecturer on Infidelity had attempted to hold ° 
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